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THE BIBLE TRANSLATOR 


PERIODICAL FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF BIBLE TRANSLATORS 
Editor: Dr E. A. Nida. Editorial board: Rev. W. J. Bradnock, 
Dr H. C. Rutgers and Rev. Dr W. C. Somerville 


INTRODUCTION 


In June 1949 the United Bible Societies met in New York and voted to undertake 
the publication of THE BIBLE TRANSLATOR, a quarterly designed for the help 
of Bible translators. A specimen copy was specially prepared by the Netherlands 
Bible Society for the consideration of the United Bible Societies. On the basis of the 
enthusiastic reception by those translators to whom advance copies were mailed, it 
was agreed to send out this edition as Volume 1, Number 1, for January 1950, and 
thus begin the publication of a quarterly which, it is hoped, will prove of great value 
to Bible translators all over the world. 

This periodical comes in response to repeated requests of translators for help in 
their many complex translation problems. In October 1947 there was at ,,Woudschoten” 
near Zeist in the Netherlands an international conference of Bible translators, held 
under the auspices of the Netherlands Bible Society, and attended by some twenty 
Bible translators from nine different countries. The delegates were all impressed by the 
common character of their tasks and the great helpfulness which such a sharing of 
experience had proved to be. Despite the fact that the translators came from such 
diverse areas as Indonesia, India, Madagascar, Africa, and Latin America, they soon 
discovered that problems which they had considered as unique in their own regions 
were very widespread and that other translators had formulated very adequate solutions. 

The conference in Woudschoten incorporated its findings and recommendations 
, in a pamphlet (of which copies may be obtained by Bible translators free by writing 
the Netherlands Bible Society, Herengracht 366, Amsterdam C., Netherlands), and 
urged that the United Bible Societies undertake to publish various types of helps for 
Bible translators. 

At the meeting of the United Bible Societies in Dunblane, Scotland, in June 1948 
a further step was taken toward the publication of this journal, for the Bible Societies 
were well aware of the strategic importance of provided helpful information especially 
to the five or six hundred missionary translators throughout the world who are giving 
all or most of their time to the task of translating the Bible or Christian literature. 
Furthermore, it was recognized that there is almost everywhere an increasing awareness 
of the importance of the printed page in evangelism. More and more missionaries are 
undertaking the important tasks of revising older translations, or translating in languages 
which have inadequate portions of Scripture, and of reducing to writing some of the 
approximately 1.000 languages which as yet have nothing of the Word of God. 

This journal will attempt to deal with all types of problems, e.g. orthographies, 
Greek and Hebrew word studies, dialect difficulties, treatment of Biblical idioms, 
cultural equivalences, and complications involving grammatical categories. In certain 
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instances the discussions may seem somewhat remote from one’s immediate translation 
problems, but often there are amazing similarities in quite unrelated languages. For 
example, in Gondi, a language of India, there is no passive voice and hence all passive 
constructions must be turned into active ones. This same complication is shared, 
however, by the Puebla dialect of Aztec in Mexico, where there is likewise no passive. 
Similar problems exist in Shilluk, a Nilotic language spoken in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, but in this latter instance it is a matter of changing most active constructions 
to passive ones, rather than the reverse. Nevertheless, despite some of the differences 
in resultant forms, the basic principles of grammatical adaptation are identical. 
Similarly, many diverse languages, such a Japanese, Korean, Palau, and Aztec, have 
substantially the same problems in their use of honorific titles and particles which 
identify the social status of the speakers and those spoken to or about. Specific 
suggestions about time, e.g. ,,yoking-up time’’ for the ,,third hour” in Bolivian Quechua 
and ,,sitting-together time” for the ,,evening hour” in Mende, spoken in Sierra Leone, 
may not be literally translatable in another language, but they may suggest some 
important cultural parallels, which may solve certain complicated problems. 

The success of this quarterly will depend very largely upon the response of 
translators, as they contribute articles and submit to the editors their questions and 
comments about various problems. Where possible, communications and articles should 
be submitted in English, but other languages may also be used and the editors will be 
responsible for translation. 

To Bible translators there is offered by the U.B.S. a free grant of a subscription 
to this quarterly, if they fill in the application form which is added to this first copy. 
Others may subscribe at rates stated on the inside of the back cover. They have to 
send their names and addresses as subscribers to the office of ,,The Bible Translator”, 
Herengracht 366, Amsterdam C., and make payment in their national currencies to the 
Bible Society within their area. 


New Help on old Problems 
Dr E. A. Nida 


Despite the fact that the Bible or parts of it have been published in 
1100 languages, there is still an amazing amount of Bible translating and 
revising to be done and there are many missionaries giving part or full 
time to this most important work. In so far as we can estimate, there must 
be nearly 1000 such missionary translators, who are dedicating their 
efforts to the revision of earlier translations, producing more books in 
languages which already have something of God's Word, or reducing to 
writing some of the approximately 1000 languages which as yet have 


nothing of the Bible translated into them. In terms of the total task | 


throughout the world, the programme of Bible translating cannot be said 
to be half completed, for the vast majority of languages have inadequate 
portions and in so many of the major languages of the mission field there 
is an acute need for immediate revision. This journal of the United Bible 
Societies is the first to dedicate itself to the task of bringing to missionaries 
the much needed information on this subject. 
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Similarity of Problems 


The problems which missionaries face in various languages in the 
world are amazingly similar. For example, one of the recurring difficulties 
is a word for “‘Spirit."” So frequently, the only term seems to be one which 
designates a disembodied being, and as such, is more equivalent to “ghost” 
or “phantom.” In the Loma language of Liberia the use of such a term 
would immediately imply that God is now dead, as they argue, “How 
could he have a departed spirit?’’ If, as in some places, the missionary 
adopts a native word meaning essentially “white,” rather than “holy,” it 
is very possible that the resultant translation for the “Holy Spirit” will 
mean only “white ghost,” and as such will have absolutely no spiritual 
significance. Rather, it would imply some fearsome spectre which must 
be avoided at all costs. 

Missionaries have often been confronted by related problems involving 
a term for “holy.” If the native expression contains the basic meaning of 
separation, then there is a strong likelihood that the connotation will 
relate the word more closely to taboo, which in many instances is com- 
pletely amoral. Missionaries in such widely separated areas as Mexico, 
Bolivia, West Africa, and the Philippines have been faced by very similar 
circumstances as regards the bases of choice for some adequate term to 
convey the essential meaning of “holy’’ as taught in the Scriptures. 

Even in such details as the translation of “peace” missionaries have 
found amazing similarities. For example, in Bolivian Quechua and in some 
languages of West Africa, an expression equivalent to “sitting down in 
one’s heart’ has been used for “peace” as a designation of a quality of 
mind. 

With so many problems which are essentiaily similar and so many 
others, the general outlines of which bear such strong resemblances and 
illustrate the same types of principles, the United Bible Societies have 
considered it imperative to provide the ever-increasing group of Bible 
translators with the constructive data drawn from the experience of other 
co-workers scattered throughout the world. 


International Conference of Bible Translators 


At the first International Conference of Bible Translators, meeting in 
“Woudschoten,” Zeist, Holland, in 1947, under the auspices of the 
Netherlands Bible Society, the vital necessity for some translation helps 
for missionaries was made abundantly clear by the unanimous testimony 
of the group consisting of twenty-six Bible translators and Bible Society 
representatives, from nine countries of Europe and America, and 
representing more than fifteen important language areas in the mission 
field. It was the conviction of the conference that the absence of adequate 
helps for missionaries had in many instances resulted in a tragic waste 
of time, duplication of effort, and repetition of mistakes. While recogniz- 
ing that there is much valuable information for translators in the numerous 
scholarly commentaries on the Bible, it was also felt that much of this 
material is not specifically applicable to the translator's problems. The 
translator's task is frequently not so much a matter of determining what 
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the original text means, as how he can find the lexical equivalents in 
the native language to render the ideas expressed in the Bible. He is 
sometimes also confronted by problems of syntax. Just how, for example, 
can he break up some long Greek sentence so as to fit the grammatical 
requirements of the native language, and at the same time preserve as 
much as possible of the force and meaning of the specialized Greek 
sentence structure. 

It was agreed by the conference that there are no ready-made answers 
to many of the problems which the translator faces, and that it is both 
impossible and unwise to dictate what must be done under certain 
circumstances. On the other hand, it became quite evident as we spent 
a week together that there exists a tremendous store of knowledge and 
experience which should be shared with others doing similar work 
throughout the world. The United Bible Societies Journal can be one of 
the ways in which this invaluable information is to be disseminated. 


Scope and Purpose of the Bible Translating Department 


Providing Bible translators throughout the world with some of the 
basic facts and helps which they need has seemed to be a very appropriate 
function of the United Bible Societies. Accordingly, this Journal is to be 
dedicated to this purpose. We are, of course, fully aware of the 
tremendous responsibilities under which all missionaries labour, and the 
fact that they are too frequently besieged by reading material, all of 
which claims to be of utmost importance. We are not, accordingly, 
attempting to lay claim to the time of all missionaries, but only hoping 
to present to missionary translators those significant facts which may be 
real time-savers. For this reason we hope to present articles which will 
be simple and right to the point. 

In meeting missionaries’ inquiries concerning Bible translation problems 
we must necessarily cover quite a wide area of linguistic, theological, 
and exegetical problems, but it is not the intent of this publication to 
concentrate on any phases except those which will be specifically helpful 
to the translator in answering such questions as, “How can I render 
such-and-such a passage into the native language with which I am 
working?” 

The editors of this Journal will solicite articles on various phases of 
Bible translating from various authorities in the respective fields, but at 
the same time, they are most anxious that missionary translators through- 
out the world submit to the Journal articles which deal with any and all 
matters directly relating to translation problems. It is to be expected that 
not all such articles will be in complete agreement, and in the very nature 
of the complications which are met in translation work, we expect a degree 
of controversy, which in itself will be stimulating. We do not aim at 
engendering strife, but at the same time, we readily recognize that no one 
has a monopoly on the truth or on the evidence. The opportunity to 
appreciate the various viewpoints will only add interest and discrimination 
to our own thinking and work. Accordingly, if missionaries disagree with 
the views expressed in the Journal, they are invited and urged to write 
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to th. -ditors, in order that these differences of opinion may be given 
proper consideration. 

If missionaries have any questions about translation work or procedure, 
they are urged to correspond with the Translation Secretary of the 
Society to which their translation is already related or to the Society 
which is responsible for publication in the area involved. Problems of 
general interest will be passed on to those directly responsible for certain 
phases of this Journal. 


Proposed Features 


In each edition of the Journal it will be impossible for us to have all 
the features which we trust to provide for the help of Bible translators, 
but in order to provide some idea of what may be expected we are listing 
the following proposed features: 


General articles on Bible translating. 

Greek and Hebrew word studies. 

Exegetical studies on particularly difficult verses or passages. 
The translating of difficult words or phrases. 

Problems of sentence structure, and the necessary adaptations in 
various languages. 

Question-and-answer department. 

Book reviews. 


General articles on Bible translating will deal with such matters as 
(1) principles of translation, (2) the particular problems found in various 
types of languages, (3) matters of general linguistic importance, such as 
transliteration, orthographies, and relationship of dialects, (4) language 
areas which as yet do not have adequate translations, and (5) problems 
of procedure and organization with regard to the work of language 
committees. 

Greek and Hebrew word studies will be designed to be as simple and 
helpful as possible, for it is not our aim to introduce highly technical and 
controversial matters, but rather assistance on the terms which frequently 
constitute real stumbling-blocks in the way of the translator's progress. 
Special emphasis will also be placed upon the manner in which such terms 
may be translated into various aboriginal languages. 

There are certain verses, especially in the Old Testament, where the 
textual problems are very acute, and an intelligible rendering on the basis 
of the present Masoretic text is difficult, if not almost impossible. The 
revision committee now working on the Dutch translation will be pre- 
paring a list of such difficult passages, with suggested renderings. Other 
translation committees are being asked to submit similar material for the 
aid of translators working in the field. 

Except for a section on difficult words and phrases, which will be a 
regular part of the Journal, it will be impossible to continue each type 
of article in each number. Furthermore, it is expected that the content 
of these aids in the Journal will be determined by the interest manifested 
by those who receive it. The material is being designed to help the 
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translators, and only by hearing from them, is it possible to be of the 
most help. In this the editor sincerely requests comments and suggestions. 


Helping and being helped 

It is hoped that the U.B.S. Journal may be of great help to translators, 
but this can only be made possible if translators in turn will assume some 
responsibility for sharing with others their problems and solutions. In 
language conferences it has frequently been the case that missionaries 
possessing the most helpful data have been the most unaware of their 
possessions. We trust that neither undue modesty nor the pressure of 
duties will prevent translators from making important contributions to 
the work of God throughout the world by passing on something of their 
rich experience gained in consecrated study of native languages. 


The new Dutch translation of the Bible 
Dr F. W. Grosheide 


In the year 1928 the board of the Netherlands Bible Society appointed 
two committees, one for the translation of the Old Testament and the 
other for the translation of the New. For the most part the translators 
chosen were the Protestant professors of O.T. and N.T. exegesis in the 
Dutch universities. 

The undertaking of a new Dutch translation was a matter of very 
great interest. During the 19th century many new translations of the 
Bible or of separate books appeared in the Netherlands, but none of them 
was accepted by the churches or even by the greater part of the Bible- 
reading public. The reason for this was not that the translations were 
bad or necessarily insufficient, but that they were made either by one 
scholar, or by a group of scholars belonging to one church or to one 
special theological school. Therefore, they were from the very beginning 
condemned by many who did not approve the standpoint of the translator 
or translators. 


Appointment of Committees 

In 1911 there came into being a committee of New Testament scholars, 
who were members of different churches and who were of different 
opinions, even concerning leading theological questions. They saw that 
a new translation was badly needed and hence sought to produce such a 
new translation as could be used and trusted by the people as a whole. 

The committee approached the Bible Society and asked it to assume 
the leadership in the enterprise. At that time, however, the Bible Society 
thought it better not to take the initiative, but rather to see first what 
could be done by private cooperation. Accordingly, the committee under- 
took the translation and about 1925 the entire New Testament was 
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translated. Several parts of this new translation were published in different 
periodicals and these were very well received. 

This favourable reception was one of the reasons that gave rise to the 
question in the annual meeting of the Netherlands Bible Society in 1928 
why the Bible Society, which did so much to translate the Bible in the 
languages of Indonesia, was doing nothing for its own people. It was 
moved that the Society should take measures to produce a new Dutch 
translation of the Bible. The motion was almost unanimously carried and 
the result was the appointment by the Bible Society of the committees 
previously referred to. 

The members of the New Testament committee were practically the 
same as had cooperated in the translation work since 1911. They were 
scholars who knew one another very well and who were accustomed to 
close cooperation. Hence, the translation of the New Testament was 
ready by 1939, and the Old Testament translation will probably be 
ready within two or three years. The translation of the New Testament 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm and has had a distribution of 
300,000 copies (a remarkable number for so small a country as the 
Netherlands). 

Because the translation of the New Testament is now published and 
because I myself was one of the translators, I shall confine my statements 
henceforth to the New Testament. 


Reasons for Revision 


In the Netherlands there have existed three reasons for a new 
translation of the Bible. These same three are met with everywhere. First 
of all, we now possess a better text of the Bible than the translators of 
the 16th and 17th centuries had. Secondly, numerous points concerning the 
translation of the Bible are much better understood than before. We have 
a better knowledge of the meaning of many words, of manners and 
customs in the ancient world, and of geography. These matters are 
generally recognized and every competent translator of the Scriptures 
pays attention to them. Thirdly, the Dutch language has changed greatly 
since the seventeenth century (the standard Dutch version, the so-called 
“Statenvertaling” dates from the year 1637). It is unnecessary in this paper 
to write extensively about points one and two, because they are under 
discussion wherever a new translation is planned. The third question is 
for us the most important. 

However, as regards the text it was understood that the text of 
| Nestle should be the underlying text. Only in two passages, namely, 
John 1:18 and Rom. 5:1, did the translators depart from Nestle. The 
seventeenth edition of Nestle (1941), however, differs from his former 
. text in no less than 17 passages. In the present revision of the translation, 
which is being undertaken as a result of a number of suggestions made by 
' readers, the committee plans to include these alterations in the Nestle text. 


The Type of Language Employed in the Translation 


With regard to the question of the language used in a new translation, 
there are many difficulties, and I must mention some of them. The 
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standard versions of the cultivated nations are three or even more centuries 
old. The language is obsolete. Of course, it is true that most churches are 
using some types of revisions, some more or less radical revisions, and 
sometimes very bad revisions. Nevertheless, the language of the Bible has 
retained an archaic character. Hence, the Bible-reading people think of 
this archaic language as one of the characteristics of the Scriptures and 
they love it. But the secular man does not understand the Bible. The 
problem of every new translation of the Bible is to render it in such a 
language that the believers are not shocked because they do not recognize 
their beloved Bible and that the unbelievers can read and understand it. 
This is a very difficult problem to solve. We hope that the success of the 
new translation of the New Testament in the Netherlands proves that the 
translators preserved the happy mean. 


Special Words 

Many words in the existing translations are obsolete and unintelligible 
to the man in the street. Some revisions substituted new ones, but not 
always in the right way. Here also we must choose. We cannot drop 
words such as righteousness, holiness, tabernacle, temple, even if not 
everybody knows their meaning today. However, many other words can 
be replaced by more modern terms. 


Syntax 


The old versions often borrow the constructions of the original 
Hebrew or Greek, even against the peculiarities of the mother tongue. 
I might better say that in the seventeenth century such constructions were 
the only possible ones, but modern languages have now developed others. 
As a result we must use the syntax of these languages as they are spoken 
in our day. But here also there are limits. One cannot translate all the 
participles of the Greek with adverbial clauses without changing the 
sense of the Greek. Even an accusativus cum infinitivo (accusative with 
the infinitive) will be necessary now and then. In this instance also we 
must choose. On the one hand, we must be quite modern, and on the 
other, we must respect the meaning of the original text. 


Special Difficulties 

In the Dutch translation of the Old Testament the names of measures 
and coins are given in a Dutch form of the Hebrew word. In the New 
Testament, on the contrary, the Greek terms are translated, but some- 
times quite badly. For example the Dutch word penning (Eng. penny) 
is used for more than one coin, that is to say, for coins of different value. 
Besides, the Dutch word penning is not a coin at all, since it simply 
denotes an English medal. Here we were confronted by a very intricate 
question. We solved it by using the names of ancient coins, which had 
about the value of the Greek ones, and whose names have not yet been 
forgotten. At first, people had some objections to this system. But now 
Bible readers are accustomed to it. The system has an advantage in that 
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it does not modernize but at the same time gives the right scale of the 
values for the various coins. 


Semitisms 


The Semitisms of the Greek of the New Testament producedanother type 
of difficulty. In translating the Old Testament one is correct in rendering 
the peculiarities of the Hebrew by equivalents in the modern language. We 
cannot follow the lead of the former translators, who retained a great part 
of the Semitic expressions. In the New Testament things are different in 
that the Semitisms crept in from the Hebrew or the Aramaic. If we 
examine the existing translations, we observe that our predecessors 
were not always consistent. Some Semitisms are not translated at all 
literally, for example, in Hebrews 11:34 stomata machaires (literally 
‘mouth of the sword’) has been translated “edge of the sword” (see 
Luther, the Dutch, the English Authorized Version, and many other 
translations). Other Semitisms, however, have been preserved, for 
example, the well-known “(he) answered and said.’’ In some cases there 
are Semitisms which have passed over into our modern language, so that 
no one, unless he knows Hebrew, realizes that he is using a Semitic 
expression. Other idioms distinctly betray their foreign origin. What 
must we do in our translation of the New Testament? We adopted as a 
basic principle that the Semitisms in the New Testament are for the most 
part contrary to the Greek vernacular in which the books were written. 
Hence we must retain the Semitisms, except for instances in which the 
old translators had already replaced them by more modern expressions. 
The result may be that in the Old Testament we shall not have “answered 


_ and said,*’ while we retain it in the New Testament. 


The intent of this short paper has been to provide the reader with 
some account of the experience of the translators of the New Testament 
in the Netherlands. I hope these experiences will be of some use to 
others, so that the Word of God may come to the people of our times 
in a better form than before. 


Notes on some difficulties of Old Testament 
translation 
Dr G. Ch. Aalders 


The purpose of this paper is not to present a full and exhaustive 
survey of all the difficulties which translators of the Old Testament 
must face, but simply to call attention to the various kinds of difficulties 
which occur and to indicate the ways in which some of these may be 
overcome. 
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Prepositions and Conjunctions 


First, one must point out that the most serious difficulties often arise 
from the smallest parts of speech, e.g. from prepositions and conjunctions. 
In many instances it is exceedingly hard to decide how these tiny units 
are to be rendered in order to reflect the exact meaning of the original. 
For example, the prepositional lamed is employed with numerous signi- 
fications, and it is not easy to make out in every particular case how it 
is to be rendered in our translation. In Is. 51:16 the prophetic pro- 


~ nouncement “and I have put my words in thy mouth, and I have covered 


thee in the shadow of mine hand” (AV) is followed by three infinitives 
with lamed. Many versions understand this lamed as indicating the 
purpose or aim; e.g. Luther, the English Authorized Version (1611), the 
Dutch State Version, the French Version by Segond. This, however, can 
not possibly be the meaning of the original; the divine promise expressed 
in the first part of the verse can not have as its purpose the creation of 
heaven and earth! The solution of the problem consists in regarding the 


_lamed as stating attendant circumstances (it is often so used). Note 


also the repeatedly occurring le’mor, which likewise appears here in the 
last of the three infinitives. Accordingly, the following translation may 
be suggested: “I who stretch out the heavens and lay the foundations of 
the earth, and say unto Zion: Thou art my people.” 

Another example is to be found in II Chron. 35:5. The books of 
Chronicles exhibit an exceptionally frequent use of the lamed in very 
different senses; and in this one verse we meet with a prepositional lamed 
no less than three times, and each time it possesses a different meaning. 
The verse is not easy to understand; and in consulting commentaries one 
is immediately aware of the embarrassment shown by the commentators. 
Apparently the meaning must be directed toward informing us how the 
Levites were to act on behalf of the common people in preparing the 
Passover. Associated with this is a mention of ‘“divisions’’ and “families.” 
But how is one to render the exact meaning of the verse? The vast 
majority of translators regard the first lamed as meaning “according to.” 
However, this cannot be right. The “divisions which are meant here 
must be divisions of the common people (as is generally assumed by 
commentators); it is unintelligible how the Levites were to “stand in the 
holy place” according to the divisions of the common people. One might, 
on the contrary, expect that they had to perform their duty according to 
their own divisions. Therefore, it is necessary to consider the first lamed 


. as having another meaning, namely, that of the dativus commodi. This 


would mean that the Levites had to stand in the holy place “in behalf 
of” or “for the sake of" the divisions or rather groups of the families of 
the common people. The second lamed causes practically no difficulty; it 
must be regarded as indication of a genitive: “the families of your brethren.” 
The third lamed, however, is exceedingly complicated by the intricacy of 
the last clause. Without enlarging upon this, we may suggest the following 
solution. In the la-lewiim we must recognize a contraction, (which is more 
than once employed in Hebrew). The phrase must refer to the families 
of the Levites; and the lamed is to be interpreted here as “according to.” 
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Hence, the final clause may be translated somewhat as follows: “and the 
division of the families according to those of the Levites."”” The meaning 
of this additional clause must be that the families of the common people 
must be grouped together in just as many units as there are families of 
the Levites, and each of the Levitic families is obliged to take care of a 
particular group of the common people. 

The very common ki is an example of a difficult conjunction. 
At present Old Testament scholars generally agree that this conjunction 
was formerly regarded as introducing causal clauses in many passages 
where it most certainly was not intended to have such a meaning. Each 
occurrence must be judged separately. For example, the opening phrase 
of Eccl. 2:23 is generally translated “for all his days are sorrowful.” 
But how can this be the motive for the preceding rhetorical question? It 
would surely be preferable to understand ki in a temporal-conditional 


. sense; i.e. what is the fruit of man’s labor when all his days are sorrowful? 


Doubtful Meanings of Words 


Several Hebrew words of which the exact meaning is utterly un- 
known present great problems to Old Testament translators. We find in 


_II Sam. 6: 19 and the parallel text I Chron. 16: 3 the word eshpar used 
‘to designate something which is given by King David to every one of 


the people of Israel. Nobody really knows what the meaning of eshpar is. 
According to an old tradition the word is generally rendered by “‘a piece 
of meat.” This is the rendering of Luther, the Authorized and the Revised 
Versions, and the American Translation by Powis Smith. This trans- 
lation is, however, simply a conjecture. Recently Ludwig Koehler of 
Zurich has tried to identify it with a kind of date-cake (cf. the Theo- 
logische Zeitschrift, 1948, p. 398); but it cannot be said that he has 
definitely succeeded in solving the problem. We must simply admit that 
we do not know what the word actually means. We know that it must 
refer to something which can be eaten, as it appears in context with a 
cake of bread and a cake of raisins. 

The names of animals and plants are also very difficult, and we are 
not always in a position to identify the particular animal or plant which 
the Hebrew word is supposed to indicate. This is an acute problem in 
the lists of clean and unclean animals given in Lev. 11 and Deut. 14. 
A number of these animals can be identified without any hesitation, but 
there are also quite a few for which there is insufficient evidence. The 
committee for translation of the Old Testament appointed by the Dutch 
Bible Society has had the advantage of consulting a biological expert 
who has been devoting a considerable portion of his time and effort in 
studying the fauna and flora of the Old Testament, and this has led to 
a rather satisfactory result. But even with this aid the committee could 
not be absolutely certain of a number of terms. It is not possible to 
produce here a complete list of all the names; but some remarks should 


_ perhaps be made regarding the Hebrew nesher, which is generally 
“rendered “eagle.” It is obvious that nesher, at least in a passage like 


Mic. 1 : 16, can not refer to the eagle. The baldness which the Israelites 


./ will make as a sign of mourning is compared with that of the nesher. 
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The eagle, however, has no baldness, so it must be the “vulture” that is 
meant here. Likewise, Job 39 : 27-30 cannot refer to the eagle, since the 
final verse informs us that the nesher is present ‘where the slain are.” 
Here again it is the vulture of which the text speaks, as has been observed 
rightly by the American Translation (which, however, has a wrong 
usage of “eagle” in Mic. 1:16). The question occurs as to whether 
as “vulture” is the appropriate rendering of nesher in all contexts. The 
— answer of biology is in the negative. The Old Testament has a number 
3 % of references where the context apparently points not to the vulture but 
to the eagle, e.g. Ezek. 17: 3f, where the text describes a special habit 
_ of the eagle. This bird plunges down from the air on to a tree, catching 
with its talons a protruding branch, and thus making it break by the 
force of its strike. The bird then flies off with it to build its nest. Like- 
wise, Hos. 8:1 and Hab. 1:8 point to the eagle, which attacks living 
prey. This, of course, is contrary to the vulture, which feeds on carrion. 
Is. 40: 31 refers to the long and powerful flight of the eagle and to its 
old age (cf. also Ps. 103:5). We, therefore, must conclude that nesher 
' is a somewhat general indication of the large birds of prey, to which both 
eagle and vulture belong; and in every particular passage we must 
gather from the context whether we must translate “eagle” or “vulture.” 
A striking sample of difficulty in names of trees is found in Is. 41 : 19, 
where we encounter three names troublesome to translators. The first is 
es shemen, which is generally understood as “‘oil tree.” This is generally 
accepted as the “oleander’’; but this is disputed by Dalman in his Arbeit 
und Sitte in Palastina, because the oleander does not produce oil and 
could not be called an “oil tree." The American Translation regards it 
as “olive,” but the olive is a product of culture, and can only be raised 
by grafting upon the oleander. This olive, therefore, could not be 
indicated as a tree sprouting forth spontaneously by divine action in the 
wilderness. Some old rabbinic scholars, e.g. Saadja and Kimchi, under- 
stand shemen as “resin,” and following them, Dalman thinks the es 
_shemen is a kind of pine-tree. We also encounter the word fid‘har. 
Nobody knows what kind of tree this may be. Various suggestions have 
been offered: elm (Symmachus and Hieronymus), ash (Targum), poplar 
(the Syro-Hexaplaric Version), plane-tree (Saadja, the American 
Translation). It is absolutely impossible to decide what tree it really 
may be. Another tree name is te’ashur. This also is obscure. In general, 
it is thought to be a kind of fir-tree. The Authorized and the Revised 
= Versions call it “‘box-tree,"’ and the American Translation “larch.” Here 
a again, however, we have the greatest difficulty in finding a suitable 
rendering. 


Alternative Renderings 


In some cases, the Hebrew text allows two (or perhaps more) 
translations, and it is not easy to decide which is preferable. In such 
instances words with doubtful meanings are not the source of the trouble, 
but rather the grammar and specialized idioms. Gen. 49 : 12 is illustrative 
of this kind of difficulty. The verse can just as well be translated, “his 
eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white with milk” (A.V. and 
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_R.V.), or “his eyes are darker than wine and his teeth whiter than milk” 


(American Translation). Both renderings are equally justifiable from a 
linguistic viewpoint. The preposition min can be understood as indicating 
cause just as well as comparison. In such situations other factors must 
enter into any decision. In favor of the first rendering one can adduce 
the preceding verse which pictures the abundance at the time of the 
Messiah, and it may seem appropriate to find traits of the same picture 
in verse 12. On the other hand, it can be argued that teeth never become 
white from drinking a quantity of milk. As far as the eyes becoming red 
with wine, one may argue that this suggests a state of inebriety and, as 
the British Chief Rabbi Hertz says in his commentary on Genesis, 
according to this “Jacob's blessing would mean that Judah should be a 


' drunkard.” In addition to this, one may point to the fact that the word 


chaklili, rendered as “red” or “dark,” is a hapax (i.e. occurs only once); 
and in the only Old Testament text where a noun of the same derivation 
is found, Prov. 23:29, it is used in connection with “eyes” to indicate 
something which is strongly disapproved. The present writer prefers 
without reserve the second rendering, which is not only favored by the 
American Translation, but is also found in the Septuagint and Vulgate. 


Untranslatable Passages 


Old Testament translators are confronted with some verses and 
phrases for which there are absolutely no satisfactory renderings. A 
couple of examples will suffice to point out the difficulties. In Jer. 11:15 
only the first three words make sense, “What hath my beloved to do in 
mine house?” What follows is completely unintelligible. If we translate 
literally what the Hebrew text has, it would run somewhat as follows: 
“her doing, her vile dead; the many and the holy flesh have passed away 
from thee; for your malice [or, your doom]—then you will rejoice.” 
Of course, these words must be translated, and many scholars have 
used their utmost efforts in trying to produce a fitting translation. This, 
however, cannot be done unless some changes are introduced, and 
special recourse is had to the Septuagint, which renders the entire verse 
as follows: ‘What abomination has the beloved committed in my house? 
Can vows and holy flesh take away your calamities from you, or can 
you escape through these things?’” This makes a bit better sense, but 
there is serious doubt whether the Greek Version goes back to a really 


better Hebrew text. It seems that the Greek translators have made a 


rather fortunate guess; and the fact that it is merely a guess may be 
derived from vs. 16 which has been badly spoiled, especially by intro- 
ducing the “circumcision,” a form which is entirely out of place. Song 
of Solomon 6:12 is another verse which is entirely untranslatable. 
Literally it reads, “I did not know; my soul placed me on chariots of my 
people; a nobleman.’ This is utterly meaningless. However, the verse 
must be translated, and many attempts have been made to do so, but not 
without changing the text, and this time without any help from the 
Septuagint, which contains a literal translation of the Hebrew words, 
except for the substitution of “my people” and “‘a nobleman” the proper 
name Aminadab. 
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Mutilated Passages 


Next to these texts which arouse considerable suspicion of being 
mutilations of the original wording, there are others where it is certain 
that the original phraseology has not been fully preserved. In such 
instances there are visible lacunae. This is the case in Jer. 3:1, which 
commences with the word le’mor. No Hebrew phrase could start with this 
word; therefore, it is clear that something must have been left out. Of 
course, it is not possible to say what has been omitted, but it has doubtless 
been something such as “the word of the Lord came unto the prophet.” 
Then the word /e’mor introduced the following expression. 

On the other hand, there are texts where there are no lacunae, and 
yet where the Hebrew is certainly wrong, e.g. II Chron. 20: 1. According 
to the Hebrew the translation should be “It came to pass after this, that 
the Moabites and the Ammonites, and with them some of the Ammonites, 
came against Jehoshaphat to battle.’ It is immediately obvious that there 
must be something wrong. After it has been told that with the Moabites 
the Ammonites came against Jehoshaphat to battle, it is impossible 
that the original Hebrew text could have said that with them also “some 
of the Ammonites” came to this battle. The Authorized Version has tried 
to eliminate the difficulty by inserting the word “other.’’ Thus it reads, 
“that the children of Moab, and the children of Ammon, and with them 
other beside the Ammonites, came against Jehoshaphat to battle.’’ Not only 
is this “other’’ not justified by the text, but the information remains queer. 
We cannot understand why the narrator should wish to stress that these 
“others” came “beside the Ammonites.” In this instance, however, the 
' Septuagint is exceedingly helpful. It reads, “some of the Minaioi,” who 
must be the same people as are called in 2 Chron. 26 : 7 Meunim. If, then, 
we substitute this name “Meunites’ for the second “Ammonites” the 
difficulty is removed. 


Difficult Passages to Which Archaeology Has Provided Clues 


Finally, we should consider those texts which formerly defied all 
endeavors at exegesis, but which can at present be very satisfactorily 
explained by evidence acquired in archeological excavations. I Sam. 
13:21 is one of these. The difficulties in this verse centered in the 
word pim, which is a hapax in the Old Testament. Some versions 
apparently have tried to regard it as a form of the substantive noun péh 
“mouth,” as can be seen from the marginal note of the A.V. which 
informs us that the Hebrew literally means “a file with mouths.’ But 
there is no form whatever of this noun péh which could be pim. This 
obscure word has suddenly received a revealing light from excavations. 
Weights have been found bearing the name pim, and their weight proved 
‘\ to be exactly two thirds of a shekel. This discovery is also of great help 
in finding the meaning of the preceding word pesirah, which likewise is 
a hapax, having a very uncertain meaning. It may be derived from the 
root pasar, which occurs in several places, meaning ‘“‘to press a person, 
to insist upon him doing something, to urge.’ For example, in Gen. 
19:3 Lot urges the angels to turn in unto him, and in II Kings 2:17 
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the sons of the prophets urge Elisha until he assents to their proposal of 
sending fifty men to seek Elijah. When used in speaking of a certain 
amount of money, it may mean, “to urge somebody to pay.” We can 
thus understand the word pesirah as meaning “price.” The opening 
words of I Sam. 13:21 are finally clear, “The price was two thirds of 
a shekel for the mattocks and for the coulters.”’ It has been felt that the 
verse must have something to do with a price because of the Septuagint 
rendering, for in the middle of the passage the Septuagint refers to ,,three 
shekels.” This, however, must be too high. After the two-thirds of a 
shekel, we expect a lower amount than three shekels. If, then, we 
transpose the lamed which precedes the word which the Septuagint has 
apparently taken for the numeral “three,” and if we read instead shalish, 
which is a third part, the latter part of the verse is also clear, ‘“‘and one 
third of a shekel for a gilleshon [an agricultural implement] and for the 
axes, and to set the goads.”’ The word gilleshon is used by the Targum 
in Eccl. 12: 11 to render masmeroth “nails.” It may be assumed that we 
must understand it as designating a tool which has some likeness with 
a nail, probably a kind of pick-axe or chopper. From this interpretation 


of the verse we understand that the Philistines not only caused the 


Israelites to come down to them to have their agricultural implements 
sharpened, but they made a considerably profit by it. Such financial 
profit served their purpose excellently, in keeping the children of Israel 
in submissiveness. On account of the high price they had to pay, the 
Israelites would not have their tools sharpened frequently, and hence 
the Philistines did not run the risk of having their subjects use such 
peaceable articles as dangerous weapons in a revolt against their usurpers. 


The illustrative examples cited above have been selected rather 
arbitrarily from the large number which could be chosen. These may, 
however, prove helpful to fellow-workers who are engaged in the difficult, 
but interesting and valuable task of translating the Old Testament. 


Problems of related dialects 
A study from experience in the Ruanda and Rundi languages 


Rosemary Guillebaud 


The missionary translator is frequently faced with a series of problems 
which arise from translating into closely related dialects. He is first 
confronted with the difficulties of determining whether such a translation 
should be made, and he must constantly be aware of the conflicting 
problems of linguistic form and meaning. Miss Rosemary Guillebaud 
has had remarkable experience in these very problems and she has 
distinguished herself by the ability and keen judgment which she has 
applied to them. Her following, semi-informal account does much to bring 
the rroblems into sharp focus. (Ed. note.) 
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In 1935 the Danish Baptist Mission working in Urundi sent the 
manuscripts of Matthew and John to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
asking that they should be printed. The experts in the Bible House 
were a little doubtful about it, as to their eyes the language seemed so 
similar to that spoken to the north in Ruanda that it hardly seemed 
necessary to have a special version for Urundi. 

My father, the Rev. H. E. Guillebaud, who had spent seven years on 
translation work in Ruanda, and had translated the New Testament and 
Psalms, was in England at the time, and the Bible Society sent him the 
MS and asked his opinion on it. After careful study he felt that the 
language was probably sufficiently different to require a separate trans- 
lation, and he was asked to go out and work on the New Testament, at 
the same time verifying whether his opinion was justified. He went out 
accordingly in 1936, but when he arrived, circumstances over which he 
had no control forced him to spend nine months of the year he had at 
his disposal on the translation of the Pentateuch in the Ruanda language. 
When at last that was finished, he had yet to learn Rundi, and find out 
how extensively it really differed from Ruanda, and above all how readily 
a Rundi person who had had no contact with Ruanda could understand 
the Ruanda language. 

At first the differences seemed to be mainly along the line of 
vocabulary, with some grammatical variations as well: zo for instance 
was the sign of the future tense instead of za, the sound of b tended to 
soften to v in certain circumstances, and so on. Then he discovered that 
the vocabulary differences were far deeper than he had realized. He had 
been translating some hymns in Ruanda just before coming to Urundi, 
and he sang one of these to some Urundi people. It was “The Lord's our 
rock, in Him we hide."” He asked if they understood it, and the reply was: 

“Yes, but what has a cow got to do with it?” 

“A cow?” 

“You sang, The Lord's our gitare, didn't you?” 

“Why, what does gitare mean in Rundi?” 

“It means a white cow. Why did you say that Jesus is a white cow?” 

Further inquiries brought to light many similar instances of words 
which were the same in both languages but had either opposite or totally 
different meanings. He found that the Ruanda word for “‘just’’ meant 
“unjust” in Rundi, and the Ruanda for “unjust” meant “just’’! Thus 
they had been proclaiming the “Unjust God" to the Urundi people with- 
out realizing what they were doing. 

The necessity for a Rundi New Testament as apart from the Ruanda 
one was seen to be real, and in the short time left to him my father 
translated the two remaining Gospels of Mark and Luke and seven of 
the shorter Epistles, namely Galatians to 1 Thessalonians inclusive, and 
1 Peter and 1 John. These he took home with him in 1937, and the Bible 
Society printed them, together with the two Gospels translated by the 
Danish missionaries. Of course, they had been hurriedly done, and it 
would be necessary to revise them when the whole New Testament was 
translated, but in the meantime it gave the Urundi people something 
they could understand. 
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After my father's death in 1941, the secretary of our mission, Dr. A. C. 
Stanley Smith, who has translated large portions of the Old Testament 
into Ruanda, asked me whether I would consider finishing the Urundi 
New Testament as there was now no one to do it. I had been studying 
Ruanda, which I had learned as a child, and I knew no Rundi at all, 
beyond a few words, so it seemed strange to be asked such a thing, but 
God had been all along preparing me for it. 

I had wanted to do translation work since I was about thirteen, and 
had always been keen on languages. While at the university I had 
changed over after two years from modern languages to theology in 
order to learn Greek, so that if the chance of Bible translation ever came 
my way | should at least be partly equipped for it. 

Dr Stanley Smith's suggestion burned in my mind, and I felt that 
somehow it was a call from God to tackle the impossible. How could I, 
a new missionary of a few months’ standing even contemplate such a 
thing? Nevertheless, in July the chance came to make an attempt at it. 
My father’s native helper, Stefano Ndimubandi, had been ill for months 
in the hospital, but was beginning to recuperate. He had nothing to do all 
day, so I went and spent a few hours with him daily, changing the 
Ruanda words for Rundi in the opening chapters of Acts. I would read 
a few words, and Stefano would tell me whether they were correct in 


‘Rundi, and if not, he would give me the substitutes. At first 1 wrote down 


what he said almost blindly, though I questioned everything, and tried 
my best to understand his answers. Bit by bit the differences between 
the two languages began to be clear to me. I was very excited when | 
first discovered the rule for the formation of the future of vowel-stemmed 
verbs. These verbs had been puzzling me by their behaviour, and suddenly 
a possible reason dawned on me. | applied it to a number of cases, and 
each time Stefano said it was right. In this way I discovered a piece of 
grammar without having learned it from a grammar book. I had nothing 
but a Ruanda grammar to go by, as at that time the only Rundi grammar 
in existence (written in French) was out of print and this particular 
problem does not exist in Ruanda. 

It was very exciting when Stefano asked the meaning of a Ruanda 
word he did not know, and I had to try to explain it to him in my halting 
Rundi, but when he gave me a word which by questioning I found to 
correspond with my description, my delight knew no bounds. I wrote 
every new word in an exercise book, and I now have seven books full 
of words. 

By working a few hours every day I had Acts 1-12 finished before 
Stefano left the hospital and returned to his teaching job in the middle 
of August. I then got in touch with the Danish Baptist Mission and the 
Rev. H. P. Jensen said he would like to go through my work with me. 
Accordingly in September Stefano and I went to Musema, the Danish 
Mission station, and spent a week there going through it. I was very 
nervous, and defended my precious manuscript like a mother her new- 
born babe, but I soon found how full it was of imperfections! I can still 
remember the discussions we had on most of the verses in those twelve 
chapters, but interesting as many of them were there would not be space 
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here to mention more than one, which was the most curious of all. It was 
in Acts 3, the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate, when Peter 
says to the man, “Look on us.” I had employed the same tense as the 
Ruanda version, the simple imperative, with the object prefix tu- meaning 
“us.” Mr. Jensen questioned the word, but I could see nothing wrong 
with it, and both Stefano and Mr. Jensen's helper Emanueli Sibomana 
said it was good Rundi and made excellent sense. 

“But what did Peter and John want the man to do?” asked Mr. Jensen. 

“To show them his lame feet, of course,” said both our helpers 
together. 

It was amazed. How could “Look on us” have such a meaning? But it 
was exactly what Mr. Jensen had expected them to say. It so happens 
that the prefix tu- can either be the object “us’’ or the subject “we,” and 
the form taken by the simple imperative when preceded by an object 
prefix is the same as the subjunctive. Thus turabe can either mean ‘‘Look 
at us” or “We would look,” i.e. “Let us look.” To the Urundi reader 
“Let's have a look” was far the most likely thing for the apostles to 
have said, as they imagined them wanting to examine the cripple’s ankles 
before healing them. At first we could find no way out of this difficulty, 
as it is very rare that the meaning of the prefix is not self evident by the 
context, but in the end we used the “polite form” of the imperative 
n'uturabe, which could not possible have any other meaning. 

One of the things I soon discovered was that the language spoken 
round Musema and in the northern part of Urundi differs in many 
respects from that spoken in the south where I worked. In the very 
passage I have just quoted we had great difficulty over the word for 
“ankles.” The word used at Matana (my station) and in the south for a 
person's ankles refers in the north only to the hocks of cattle or sheep. 
The northern word for the human ankle, literally “the eyes of the feet,” 
is a children’s word in the south, which, if used in ordinary speech, would 
make everyone laugh. In the end we had to say “his feet and joints 
received strength” as the only way round the problem. 

For the next three years I worked on the remaining books of the 
New Testament, meeting every three or four months with Mr. Jensen 
to revise and correct my work. Stefano had been set aside from his 
teaching to be my helper, and Emanueli Sibomana became the repre- 
sentative of the language spoken in the north. 

I wish I had the space to tell you of the many interesting discussions 
we had during those years over some of the difficult passages. I and II 
Corinthians in particular raised many problems, e.g. “A night and a day 
I spent in the deep.’ Quite straightforward to us, but how translate it 
for people when most of them have never seen a bigger expanse of water 
than a mountain stream? The only word I knew for “deep” was a word 
signifying “depth,” but it meant “deep down” i.e. “at the bottom,” so 
was of no use. Stefano had seen Lake Tanganyika, so I explained to him 
that it meant out in the middle, where you could not touch bottom. He 
gave me a word igezi, but when I produced this at Musema, Emanueli 
said he had never heard of it. When he understood what was wanted he 
brought forward another word umutanga, but immediately Stefano said 
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that round Matana that word meant in the middle of a crowd of people 
who were either fighting or were otherwise excited over something. 
Neither of the words was of any use, so we searched for a third which 
would be acceptable both to north and south, but could find none. 
Eventually we had to put a big cross in the margin and leave the word 
for the time being, keeping our ears open for another. That was in 1942, 
and it was not until 1946 that a third word idamba was found. It is not 
a very common word, as it is known mostly to the old people, but at least 
it meant the same both in the north and in the south. It was also known 
to the lake-side dwellers, whose vocabulary in regard to all things to do 
with the lake and fishing differs tremendously from that of the people 
in the rest of Urundi. 

The lake dwellers in fact produced further problems for us over 
fishing terms when we reached the revision of the Gospels. Fishing is 
practicaily unknown in the mountain streams and rivers, so there is 
hardly any vocabulary for it up-country. In Mat. 4:18 we read that Jesus 
saw two brethren “casting a net into the sea.” The word we used for 
net urusenga is used all over Urundi for a fishing net, whatever it is 
like, but when I read this to some people who live by the lake they said 
it was the wrong word, as from the context this happened during the 
daytime, and urusenga-fishing is only done at night. It appears that 
the urusenga is something like a shrimping net, and is used on moonless 
nights, when the fishermen hold flares over the side of the boat and 
attract a certain variety of very small fish which swim about in shoals. 
The net they use for day-time fishing is something like a drag-net and 
is called urukwabu. On enquiry inland, I never discovered a single 
person who knew this word. It was obviously the right one, technically 
speaking, but we felt that the few thousand lake-dwellers could not be 
weighed against almost the entire population of the country, so we had to 
employ the up-country word, putting an explanatory note in the margin 
that by the lake this net is called urukwabu. 

In mentioning this story I have anticipated what I am going to say 
next, namely, that when the rest of the New Testament was finished we 
began revising the portions already translated by the Danish missionaries 
and my father. The revision of the four Gospels and seven Epistles 
mentioned above took another two years. During that time I also finished 
the Acts, which I had left off at chapter 12. The first twelve chapters 
needed largely retranslating, as they were a trial effort done when I 
knew very little of the language. I and II Corinthians also needed 
revising a second time. 

I think I must put in a word here about the Psalms. There were great 
rejoicings when I said I would try to translate them. For years they had 
only had the Ruanda Psalms, which in places were very hard to under- 
stand. The hardest of all perhaps is Psalm 65, which was read in church 
one harvest festival, our African vicar, a Ruanda man, reading one verse, 
and the congregation (those who had Ruanda books, that is) reading 
the next. Of course each person translated freely into Rundi as he went 
along, and I have never heard such a mixture of renderings as resulted! 
Most of them couldn't understand more than about half of it, and so 
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many of the words had other meanings in Rundi that one wonders what 
it was that they understood. As for those who had no books and were 
just listening, I doubt if they got a word of what was being said in the 
alternate verses. The Ruanda word for “strength in verse 6 means 
“witchcraft” in Rundi, literally, therefore, “God is girded with witch- 
craft." The word for “furrow” in verse 10 means in Rundi the “groove” 
made in the ground inside a hut which is in building. Into this groove the 
framework for the interior partitions of wattle and daub is driven. 
“Fatness” in verse 11 means in Rundi a “white sheep"—‘Thy paths 
drop a white sheep’’—and so on. 

As each book of the translation was finished through the years, copies 


feline Jule were sent to all the missions working in Urundi. Besides our own mission 
‘apes: (the Church Missionary Society) and the Danish Baptist, there are 
eure Friends and Methodists and a branch of the Worldwide Grace Testimony 

a Mission. These missions had read through the manuscripts and sent their 


criticisms, which were sometimes linguistic, sometimes questions on the 
actual translation of words. For instance, in Luke one mission queried 
the translation of “baptism unto repentance’ (ch. 3:3), another said 
that in their area the word used for “fever’’ in ch. 4 : 38, 39 meant “fire,” 
and so on. All these criticisms had also to be gone through and checked. 

In January 1947 we spent a wonderful week reading through the 
whole New Testament with native representatives from all the missions. 
We had six days at our disposal and by dividing ourselves into two 
groups, with representatives of all the different areas in each, we 
managed to read right through from Matthew to Revelation. It was 
intensely interesting watching the reactions of the different delegates, 
as they heard many of the matchless words of grace for the first time 
in their own language. Points which had been completely obscure to 
them in the Ruanda version suddenly became clear, and they would 
interrupt to exclaim, ‘‘We never knew it meant that!'’ This reading was 
most valuable, as we had read it ourselves so often that it was familiar, 
and the meaning was perfectly clear to us, but they, hearing it for the 
first time, were frequently able to point out things which could be better 
expressed, and sometimes suggested new words which had not been 
thought of to render points which we had found very difficult. 

Before anything can be printed it has to be written out for the printers, 
and before that can happen a spelling must be agreed upon. I think the 
orthography of Rundi has caused more difficulties than anything else. 
There was no fixed orthography, and although the main trend was the 
same, each mission had variations; but before the New Testament could 
be sent to the printers, it was essential to have an agreed spelling to 
be used by all the missions. It is no easy task to do this, as those who 
have tried will know, and it is particularly difficult to please everyone— 
impossible in fact! During the six years I spent on translation work we 
had three orthography conferences, and each time there was dissatis- 
faction and “heartburning’’ for one or more parties. Also they resulted 
in new changes of spelling for me! My original manuscript begins in one 
spelling, goes on in another, and ends in a third! I began for instance by 
writing the sound in church as ch and another sound similar to it as chy: 
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later it was decided that the A was unnecessary, as c is never used in 
any other connection, so c was made to do duty for ch. Then later still 
it was decided to drop the y from the combination cy (chy that was) 
and make c do the work of both the c sound and the cy sound. The 
preposition i “at” which used to be joined to the word it governs, is now 
to be written separately; hw is now h’; niho is now ni ho and so on. Most 
of these points occur many times on the same page, which makes typing 
very difficult as one has to be constantly on the watch for changes so 
that automatic copying is impossible. Fortunately for me an American 
missionary has very kindly done the typing for me, so that part was her 
headache, not mine. 

These are at least some of the translator's problems before the 
entrance of the printed Word may give light and men may turn “to serve 
the living God.” 


Difficulties of translating the Bible into the 
South-Toradja language 
(South-West Celebes ') 


Dr H. van der Veen 


In translating the Bible into the South-Toradja language?), we 
encountered the same difficulties found in all Indonesian languages, and 
generally speaking, in all languages of more or less primitive and isolated 


peoples. 


Words for Culturally Different Objects 


One of the difficulties is the selection of equivalents for names of 
objects found in Palestine and not in this island. For instance, there are 
no sheep or camels here, and bread and wine are as yet little known. 
It is only in rare instances that such “foreign terms” can be rendered 
by exact equivalents. We tried to do so by rendering ‘fox’ by sindalloeng 
“civet cat’ (Malay moesang). This animal is a real chicken thief, and 
is a type of cat with a head resembling that of a fox. To translate the 
words “sheep,” “camel,” “bread,” and “wine,” we have used the Malay 
words: domba, oenta, roti, and anggoer which became anggoro in the 
Toradja language. We made an attempt to render the word “tent’’ by 
the native word lantang sampin “cloth shelter,” or, “hut made of woven 
material,’ but the people could not become accustomed to this compound, 
because lantang is strongly associated with “hut made of branches” or 
“hut made of bamboo.” Also in this case we finally adopted a Malay 
word, namely, kémah, pronounced kema in Toradja. Similarly with respect 


1) Translated from Dutch by Rev. William G. Goudberg. 
2) This language is also known as Tae’ or Sadan Toradja. 
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to “wineskins,”” Mat. 9:17, we first translated this word by the phrase 
balasse baloelang. The word balasse, however, means “bag made of the 
leaves of the swamp-palm"” and baloelang means “‘skin’’ or “leather.” 
Hence, the entire expression was designed to mean “bag made of leather,” 
but the association of balasse with the leaves of the swamp-palm was so 
strong that the natives had much difficulty in adopting it. Again we had 
to turn to an Arabic-Malay word kirbat, pronounced here as kiriba’. 

A temple building is not known among the South-Toradja people. 
Offerings are brought into the family or clan-house, and their word for 
this building tongkonan has the principal meaning of ‘“‘clan-house.'’ We 
were able to render the word for “temple” by penomban “place where 
sacrifices and prayers are made.” This is related to the verb menomba 
“to offer, to worship.” (Cf. Malay sembah). In translating the word 
“temple” we could have employed a different type of expression. Holy, 
sacred places, i.e. where the profane are not permitted to enter, are 
called inan kaboesoengan, literally, “place where one gets a swollen 
belly,” (i.e. when one visits it in a profane state of mind). Such a place, 
which, because of the calamity connected with it, is to be avoided, 
constitutes a sacred and holy place. Banoea kaboesoengan means “holy 
house,” but translating “temple” in this manner would emphasize the 
holiness of the place more than the fact that it is a place for prayer and 
sacrifices. 


Terms for Generalized Processes 


Most Indonesian languages are concrete, and they possess a rich 
variety of words to express a multitude of different activities. Well- 
known are the numerous words which are used to express the manner in 
which something is carried, e.g., carried on the back, on the shoulder, 
on a stick over the shculder, on the neck, on the hip, in front, or on a 
string in the hand. When in revising the Gospel of John my language 
helpers and I came upon “the cleansing of the temple,"” where mention 
is made of Jesus overturning the tables of the money changers, the 


_ question was raised as to how the tables were turned, whether, for 


example, lengthwise or broadside, because for the two processes the 
language has different words. The fact that the language is so concrete 
and specific has prevented the formation of abstract words and words 
which would include a great variety of activities. For example, in South- 
Toradja there is no general word for ‘“‘drink.’’ This has to be translated 
by a phrase toe mintoe’na diiroe’na ‘whatever is being drunk.” 

The South-Toradja language does have words meaning “to eat, to 
consume something,” but a word for “meal” is lacking. Because of this 
we had difficulty to find a good translation for “The Lord’s Supper.” 
The common word for eating is koemande, and the corresponding abstract 
word kakoemandean has already the meaning of “eating time.” For that 
reason we have formed an abstract word from a word found in the poetical 
language toemimboe’ “to take nourishment.’ The derivative is thus 
katoemimboeran and we have used this to render “‘meal’’ in the Holy 
Supper. 
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The South-Toradja language is also lacking in a word to express 
the general idea of “‘to serve.” It has plenty of words specifying various 
activities denoting types of service, e.g., preparing and serving food, etc. 
Further, it has the words ma‘parakai “to regulate” and ma’kamajai “to 
take care of." We have chosen one of these words to transiate ‘to serve.” 
In this way we were able to find a translation for “The Son of man 
came not to be served but to serve,’’ Matt. 20: 28. 


Words of Spiritual Significance 


Words for spiritual concepts could be translated only with great 
difficulty. At the beginning of the preaching of the gospel among this 
people the name of God was translated by Poeang Matoea, which is 
“the Lord enthroned in the midst of the firmament.” The Toradja people 
think of Him as the Supreme Being, but as having other gods under Him. 
Continued preaching made clear that in Christian terminology Poeang 
Matoea is the only ONE God, and that there is no other beside Him. 
By this means, both among the Christians and also among others Poeang 
Matoea received this new meaning and this new content. Hence it is 
used for “God” in the translation of the Bible. 

The word “sin” was rendered kasalan. This word really means 
“transgression of a religious or moral rule.” When gradually a con- 
gregation of native Christians came into being, the word received the 
meaning of transgression of God's commandments and total depravity. 

It was very difficult to find a word for “soul.’" The concept of “heart” 


‘or “emotion” was rendered in preaching by penaa which like the Hebrew 


rua and the Greek pneuma, has the meaning of “breath.’’ (Compare the 
verb menaa meaning “to breathe.’) In preaching it was also used with 
the meaning of “Spirit.” Hence Holy Spirit was translated by Penaa 
Masallo’. It would have been better to translate “spirit” by soemanga’ 
(Malay semangat), which means “spirit of life, consciousness.” Ac- 
cordingly, the translation of Holy Spirit would be Soemanga’ Masallo’. 

The translation of the word “spiritual (e.g. Rom. 1:11) was also 
difficult. We had desired to translate it by messoemanga’, a compound 
consisting of the soemanga’ (mentioned above) with the preposition mes-, 
meaning “having the form of, appearing as,’ as for example in menta’- 
poeng “in powder form, appearing as flour,’’ or mennoeai “in liquid form, 
appearing as liquid.’’ Messoemanga therefore means literally “as spirit, 
in spirit form.’ But we were bound to the word penaa which inPenaa 
Massallo’ “Holy Spirit’ was already in general use. We translated it 
therefore by mempenaa. It would have been possible to translate it by 
mendeata, but this leans more in the direction of the personal soul. 

The “inward man” is described by ba’teng. In 2 Cor. 4 : 16 we trans- 
lated “the inward man” as a’gan ba’tengta ‘the form (i.e. being) of that 
which is inside” and “the outward man” as a’gan kale tang marendengta 
“the form (being) of our corruptible body.” In Rom. 7 : 22 we translated 
= man” by diona a'gan penaa “after the form (being) of the 

eart.”” 

In the South-Toradja language various organs of the body are con- 
sidered to be centers of that which is spiritual. The expression “to take 
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it to heart’’ is translated by ‘‘to take it into the breast’’ or “to put it into 


, the abdomen.” The gall is thought of as the seat of the intellect and also 


> 


of character. 

When a European would say “he has no brains, he is dumb,” a 
Toradja says “he has no gall.” A sly person or one who plays mean tricks 
is called by this people “ a person whose gall is yellow’ or “one with 
a large gall bladder.” 

In looking for the best idiomatic expression for the concept “soul,” 
we could leave out of consideration certain words, e.g. soenga’ “life- 
spirit, life-fluid, life-span,’" a word which refers to the material existence 
and not to the spiritual; and bombo “man’s soul after death.” According 
to our opinion the most idiomatic word for “soul” is deata. This is actually 
a Sanskrit word which entered Toradja through Boeginese. This word 
adequately expresses the concept of “personal soul.’ When one is 
frightened, people say mallai deatanna “his soul has fled’; and when a 
person is very much afraid, they say: pa’de deata “the soul has escaped.” 
Accordingly, we have translated “soul” by deata. The phrases “With all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” Matt. 22 : 37, 
was translated as follows: la ponno penaammoe sia mintoe’ tanga’moe 
sae lako deatammoe, literally, “with all your heart, and with all your 
mind up to and with your soul included.” In this rendering penaa is a 
translation of “heart,” tanga of “mind,” and deata of “soul.” 

The South-Toradja language has no single word to express “‘con- 
science.” Hence we had to paraphrase it. My informants suggested kada 
penaa “word from the heart,” soekaran penaa ‘measure of the heart,” 
(i.e. the tool with which the heart can determine good and evil), and 
penaa ma’pakilala admonishing within.” The last paraphrase was 
selected. 


Metaphorical Translations 


The South-Toradja language is rich in poetical expressions with a 
figurative, metaphorical meaning. We were able to draw from these to 
express accurately different biblical expressions. We were thus able to 
translate “For I Jehovah thy God am a jealous God,’ Exodus 20:5, 
by pa Akoemo Jahoea Kapenombammoe, Poeang noka ditimba Olona. 
The second half of this sentence means literally ““Who will not that His 
face is drawn as water is drawn,” i.e. ‘Who will not that a person treats 
Him without respect, or refuses to figure with Him, or dishonors Him, 
or in passing Him by honors to others above Him.” 

At first we were not able to translate satisfactorily the words ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” Exodus 20:14. Formerly they were trans- 
lated by da mimassangmatoea. This forbids immorality between young, 
unmarried people, but the expression was offensive to a mixed audience. 
Next we chose massiporai, which in some districts means “to commit 
immoral acts with each other.” It was a better translation, gave no 
offense, and in some districts at least was correct. The basic meaning of 
the stem porai is “‘to wish, to like,” and siporai means in some districts 
“to like one another, to be friendly to each other.’ From those districts, 
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therefore, the question came, ‘“‘What is really the meaning of this pro- 
hibition? May we not be friendly with each other?” Hence we had to look 
for another expression. Finally we learned of a metaphorical expression 
pasandak saloe lako rampanan kapa’ meaning “‘to fathom the river of 
marriage, i.e. “to approach the marriage relationship (of another), to 
disturb the marriage relationship (of another), to commit adultery.” This 
translation was accepted favorably. 


Difficult Words and Phrases 


Dr E. A. Nida 


Translators are constantly beset by problems of how to render 
particularly difficult words or phrases. What are such easy, common 
terms in various Indo-European languages, e.g. “love,” “joy,” “believe,” 
and “save,”” may be very difficult in some aboriginal language. What 
is more, a term which provides no difficulty in one native language, 
may be extremely complicated to render adequately into adjacent 
languages. 

It is true that many aboriginal languages lack abstract nouns, and this 
makes the translator's task exasperatingly complex. But on the other hand, 
other native languages seem to be well supplied with such abstract terms, 
and in certain cases may construct abstractions even more extensively 
than English or any other European language. For example, the Totonac 
language of Mexico may make a generalizing or abstract noun on the 
base of almost any type of finite action verb. This makes for almost 
endless refinements of statement, and the difficulty is not one of 
discovering some term which may be somewhat within the range of 
the Greek or Hebrew expression, but rather of choosing between several 
alternative expressions, each of which brings out some amazing new 
subtlety. 

It is perfectly obvious that no one can or should pretend to tell 
the missionary translator just what type of term must be used, and in 
many cases the illustrative examples cited in this section will not 
provide any immediately useable idiom, but they may suggest some 
other solution, and if so, the ultimate aim of such help has been realized. 

The data which are given as illustrative of the problems encountered 
and the solutions arrived at, are by no means complete. Missionaries 
will be able to provide many additional suggestions, and it is hoped 
that just such material will be sent to the editor, for it is not implied 
that when a word is once treated all the significant data have been 
presented. In these pages we expect to treat some words several different 
times, as missionaries continue to provide new and helpful information. 

This section on Difficult Words and Phrases is distinct from the 
material on Greek and Hebrew Word Studies, for here an attempt is 
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made to treat the translation of terms into aboriginal languages, and any 
reference to the original languages is only by way of identification or 
explanation of the general problem. 


1. Forgiveness 
a. The Problem 


The Greek term aphesis, literally ‘a letting go’ or ‘a setting free’ (see 
Liddell and Scott) offers very little suggestion for a metaphorical 
rendering in any other language, since the meaning of the Greek is so 
specialized by context in its significance of “forgiveness.” 

One of the pitfalls of missionaries is to adopt some term which 
implies the neglect or overlooking of sin. This is not the essentially 
Biblical position, but it is one of the first suggestions that some in- 
formants tend to propose. To find an expression which is basically 
positive and active about such a process as forgiveness (which is 
frequently considered as negative) is not easy, but a number of the 
following examples show the various ways in which this problem is 
overcome. 


b. Solutions 


In the place of some such negative expression as “forget’’ (used in 
some translations), the Barrow Eskimo uses “to think about it no longer.” 
This represents a more positive type of statement. 

In some instances the native expression means literally “to erase’’ or 
“to wipe out.” In Timorese (Indonesia) the term denotes “to wash away,” 
as descriptive of the effect of an overflowing river which sweeps away 
everything in its pathway. 

In certain cases the relationship to sin as denoted in forgiveness is 
expressed by a phrase meaning “to throw away” or “to throw behind 
one’s back.” In Kpelle (Liberia) the idiom is “to turn one’s back on 
sins." The phrase “to turn one’s back on a person’’ means to spurn an 
individual, even as in English, but “to turn one’s back on sins” has a 
specialized meaning of forgiveness, and as such is a_ thoroughly 
positive term. 

In some languages the idioms are highly specialized in form. For 
example, in Kipsigis (Kenya, E. Africa) “forgiveness” is translated as 


' “healing the neck." The idiom is explained as indicating that in intent 


the offended person has given the offender a mortal wound in the neck, 
but the one who forgives is responsible for “healing the neck.’ Such 
an expression may at first seem rather strained, but it is thoroughly 
imbedded in the Christian usage and is the regular and only native term 
to describe the process of forgiveness. On further reflection it is possible 
to see how the expression may have rich theological implications for the 
native church, since the essence of man's reconciliation with God and 
redemption from the condemnation of sin are all implied in the native 
idiom. There is a degree of anthropomorphism, but one which seems 
completely justifiable. 

In the Shilluk, also called Shulla (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), there is 
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a much more striking departure from the more usual type of expression 
for forgiveness. In Shilluk such an expression as “God forgave us” is 
literally translated “spit is returned to the ground for us by God.” This 
is the passive expression for “God spit on the ground for us.” Such an 
anthropomorphism is considered by some as completely indefensible, and 
in terms of our own ideas of the cultural significance of spitting, it 
surely seems at first glance to be outside the pale of acceptability for 
Bible translating. On the other hand, it is necessary to understand words 
in terms of their own local setting, for words are not abstractions which 
are isolatable from the cultural situation in which they have their 
meaning, namely, to the native speakers of a language. Foreigners are 
not the best judges to pass upon the social acceptability of words, and 
so we must look to the anthropological background of such an idiom in 
the general Nilotic culture. 

In the first place, the idiom used in the Shilluk translation is the 
only one which can be used with any real meaning, for it is the ex- 
pression in constant employment among the people, and it is not to be 
thought of as being understood only in its literal meaning, any more 
than we make a literal interpretation when we read that God delivered 
the children of Israel by his “right arm.” In the second place, the Shilluk 
expression does have a present-day functional validity in that men do 
spit on the ground in front of each other in order to signify that they 
have completely forgiven one another. This contemporary usage does 
make the Biblical use of such an idiom very real in the thinking of the 
people. Finally, the cultural significance of spitting is quite different 
among certain Nilotic peoples from what it is with us. For example, spitting 
upon a person's head is one of the means of bestowing great blessing. 
Rather than being a loathsome practice, spitting is quite the reverse 
and to the Shilluk people can be, in fact, is the only adequate way 
to express forgiveness. 

The problems which have been introduced in connection with finding a 
proper solution to the translation of forgiveness make it quite evident 
that the Bible translator must be first and foremost an anthropologist. ' 
This does not imply that he must have had special formal training 
along such lines, though such training is often found very valuable, 
but every sentence of a translation will inevitably reveal the missionaries 
anthropological orientation. There have been instances when consecrated 
people have approached the Bible Societies offering to devote some of 
their spare time to translating the Bible into certain aboriginal languages, 
when the only material which they had was some very sketchy grammar 
and an incomplete dictionary. They themselves have not known the 
language, have never visited the area, nor have learned a thing about 
the people. Such examples would be purely laughable if it were not for 
the fact that some missionary translators adopt something of the same 
type of blind attitude and think that ferreting out the words of the 
language and then mechanically stringing them together into sentences 
constitutes translating. A translation which does not reflect an intimate 
knowledge of the life of a native people cannot be an effective trans- 
lation in reaching such people with the truth. 
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2. Peace 
a. The Problem 


It is necessary to find in many languages two different words for 
“peace,” even as there are two principal areas of meaning in this word 
as it is used in the English Bible. One of these meanings designates the 
absence of war or open hostility; the other denotes an attitude of heart 
and mind. In such an expression as “my peace I give unto you” (John 
14 : 27) it is this second meaning which is involved and which is very 
difficult to render into some languages, for the state is not a negative 
one involving merely the absence of strife, but a positive one, describing 
a rich confidence of the spirit. 


b. Solutions 
In Bolivian Quechua the idiom employed to describe the inner peace 
' of the spirit is “to sit down in one’s heart.” This might strike one as 
being a purely passive attitude, but in contrast to the worried state of 
frustration and confusion, the Quechua idiom can have a positive 
significance and value. 
In Baouli (Ivory Coast, W. Africa) the equivalent term is “‘to have 
- a song in the body.” Such an expression is richly illustrative of the 
metaphorical possibilities in some languages. 

The contrast in temperatures in order to denote differences of psy- 
chological states is not infrequent. For example, in Futa-Fula (West 

' Africa) one uses ‘to be cool’ to indicate peace of mind and in contrast 
with this “to be warm" to denote a worried condition. Maninka (also in 
West Africa) says “heart-coolness” to depict a state of emotional peace. 

The choice of such metaphorical expressions immediately introduces 
the missionary translator to a number of problems, some of which are 
not easily solved. Some translators seem unalterably opposed to admitting 
any new metaphors into the Bible and by the same token attempt to 
reproduce all the Biblical metaphors word for word, regardless of 
whether they convey the proper meaning, or any meaning at all. For 
example, “Sons of the bridechamber’’ was rendered into one Central 
African language in such a way that, if it had any meaning whatsoever, 
it could only designate the groom's children by his other wives, thus 
implying that there would be general rejoicing among the children at 
the increase in the number of wives in the father’s household. 

On the other hand, the translator does not want to go to the other 
extreme and instead of giving some reasonably meaningful and faithful 
rendering of “flesh and blood had not revealed it unto thee.’ (Matt. 
16 : 17), prefer to say ‘an old man with a single hair has not shown 
this to you,’ since in one tribe in West Africa one speaks of ‘an old 
man with a single hair’ as being the epitome of human wisdom and 
understanding. 


3. Glory 
a. The Problem 


The significance of “glory,” especially as it designates so many 
factors in any situation is difficult to translate in many languages. The 
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glory of a person can certainly not be attributed to a single feature, and 
this manysidedness greatly complicates the translator's task. Further- 
more, the Greek doksa is of even less help than the English, since it 
has even a wider range of meaning, including as it does “opinion, 
sentiment, fancy, good report, honor, and splendor.” 

Without close attention to the actual functional significance of a 
term, it is very easy to be led off into the use of such a native expression 
as “boastfulness,"” as occurred in one language. On the other hand, mis- 
sionaries have found much to their surprise that what they had chosen 
to designate “glory’’ was nothing more than “lightning.” In other cases, 
it meant only “riches.”’ 

Further problems are involved in distinguishing accurately between 
terms which may distinguish the glory of God from the glory of men. 
These types of glory are related, even as the Bible speaks of “the 
glory... I have given them” (John 17 : 22). 

Any expression chosen for “glory” should also be related to the 
derivative word “glorify,” and in many instances a sharp contrast must 
be made between the process by which God glorifies us and the one by 
which we glorify God. 


b. Solutions 
In general a native expression fcr “glory’’ implies literally some 


type of shining or brilliance. Kpelle (Liberia) translates ‘God's glory’’ as 


“God's brightness.” When people “glorify God,” they literally “lift up 
his brightness." This metaphor is perfectly acceptable as it conforms 
to a number of similar lexical patterns, e.g. “to praise God" is “‘to lift up 
God’s name” and “to magnify God” is “to lift up God's greatness.” 

On the other hand in speaking of God glorifying us, some languages 
have used “God gives us brightness.” 

In some instances it is impossible to use a related expression for God 
glorifying us and our glorifying God. As a result it is necessary in 
such cases to translate “to glorify God" as “to praise God.’’ Such an 
expression may be the only possible equivalent. 


Questions 


submitted by Dr J. L. Swellengrebel, Bali, Indonesia, with the reply 
of the New Testament Committee of the Netherlands Bible Society. 


Question: 


Luke 4:10. One of the difficulties which continually confronts one 
here is that one is compelled to choose between “high” (respectful) and 
“low” (familiar) words particularly in the pronouns. The text quoted 
above is directed in Ps. 91 to man in general, if I am not mistaken. 
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It occurs to me, however, that this text might in New Testament times 
have been generally considered as a Messianic text. Should this be the 
case, I should have to decide whether this should not influence my use 
of the pronoun. 


Reply: 

Your question whether, in New Testament times, this text was 
generally considered Messianic requires a negative answer. The text 
refers to all believers. Another point is that in this place it undoubtedly 
is applied to the Messiah, which may well lead to the choice of the “high” 
form of the pronoun here. The Committee finds it difficult to advise on 
this point, seeing it is not in a position to judge the emotional value of 
that discrimination in the Balinese. In so far as this is comparable with 
our use of capital and small letters, the Committee can only point out 
that the N.B.G. translation uses a capital in vs. 9 (English “Thou") 
but a small letter in the cited passage of Ps. 10: 11. 


Question: 


Luke 11:13. “ponéroi huparchontes”. Here the Balinese affords 
a translation very nearly approaching the original, both as to meaning 
and to word derivation, ane moela djelé. Moela signifies “origin, root’, 
then, “by nature, disposition’, and often closely approximates our 
“natural, naturally’, just as we often use these words as an expletive 
or exclamation. Such a rendering however, tends to impart a certain 
sharpness to the text; indeed, it could almost be considered as dogmatic- 
ally influenced. The question therefore arises whether I should not be 
giving a too extreme version; ‘‘ye then, being by nature evil”. On the 
other hand, I cannot but feel that this must surely be the intention of 
the words. Perhaps the Committee will also consider this question of 
Balinese interpretation, as this is certainly very closely connected with 
the exegesis of this passage. A not uninteresting note is brought up here 
by the fact that my Hindou-Balinese assistant expressed grave objection 
to the above rendering, notwithstanding that, in his opinion, it was 
perfectly justified from the point of view of philology. Particularly these 
words being addressed to the followers of Christ, formed a great obstacle 
for him, and he felt I could better render them more generally. Here 
also, the fall of man is not resented as a generality, but one must beware 
of applying it too personally. 


Reply: 

The objection to the rendering you are inclined to is that the meaning 
of huparchén in this way becomes too heavily charged. With Luke, 
huparch6n is little more than 6n, so that, should you here give it a 
heavily charged significance, you would be deviating from its further 
employment by Luke, and be giving it a meaning here, because it happens 
to suit this text, which it has nowhere else in Luke, or in the New 
Testament. 
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Question: 


Matthew 18 : 23. “anthrépdi basilei’. The Netherlands Bible 
Society translation uses here ‘‘a man, a king’’. It is impossible to use these 
terms in such an appositional order in the Indonesian languages. Bode 
takes advantage of the fact that indefinite numerals are often combined 
with words denoting the category to which the subject belongs. With 
persons there is the word “man”, and he accordingly translates ‘‘a man, 
king”, wherewith it appears at first sight that all the Greek words are 
rendered in the Malay. In reality, however, everyone understands here, 
“a king”, or “a certain king”, and the word “‘anthrépdi” loses its signi- 
ficance. Bakker!) translates the words more freely but, in my opinion, 
gets the meaning better ...... ‘the kingdom of God, (compared with human 
relationships) is as a king’’. | should very much like to follow his example. 


Reply: 

Bode gives a perfect rendering of the Greek. In the New Testament 
anthrépos has frequently only the significance of an indefinite article 
or an indefinite pronoun. The revised New Translation of the Nether- 
lands Bible Society has indeed, eradicated the word “man”, so that the 
text now simply reads ‘‘a king’ (cf. Matt. 22 : 2). Compare Luke 14: 16, 
giving ‘“‘someone’’. Also Matt. 9 : 9, 13 : 31. Cases similar to Matt. 18 : 23 
are to be found in Matt. 13:52, and 21 : 33, where anthrépos is also 
rendered by the indefinite article. 


Question: 


Mark 1:4, 12. “wilderness” The best equivalent in this language 
is “forest’’. This designation carries an implication of impenetrability, 
loneliness, a habitation of hermits etc. This however is far removed from 
the geological structure of Palestine, and I should prefer to translate 
these passages also with “solitude’’, “solitary places’’, cf. verses 35 and 45. 


Reply: 
Forest would be definitely impossible, but there is no objection to 
“solitude”. 


Question: 


I had a long discussion during one of our preachers courses, with 
regard to the meaning of nomodidaskalos or nomikos. I wished to 
translate: Agama — learned men. Agama signifies in the Balinese: 
“religion” and “religious law’’ and “the religious books comprising the 
law". It could not be better, so to speak! Alas, however, Bode renders 
without exception “learned in the Torét’ (or Taurat, same as Torah). 
This word has infiltrated into Malay and Javanese via Islam, as a 
designation of the Jewish religious writings, but on Bali it remains a 
1) Dr Bakker who in December 1941 completed the revision of the Javanese translation 
of the Bible. 
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foreign and meaningless word, and is, if only for that reason, to be delit 
rejected. But above all, the addition of this term brings about a restriction 7“ 
of the meaning of the Greek word; or, to put it in another way, in this 
fashion one becomes more specific than the Greek text, and fixes in put 

words, that which in the Greek was implied by the context. One of the soem 


- preachers expressed himself in favour of my translation, as in this way | WY 
i the wider implication of the words of Jesus becomes clearer: “does He choo 
ox not strike a blow at all self-righteous religiosity, even while speaking to Ness 

‘ 


the Jews?” — In my opinion a very apt remark. 

The majority, however, found this free translation unacceptable. 
Behind this objection there again lies the dread of diverging from Que 
the Malay; when this speaks so decidedly of the Jewish Law, the Balinese } 
may not differ from it. Should it do so it would be proclaiming the Malay 
rendering false! It would carry me too far to sum up all the pros and 
cons here, and would be of little use. At the same time, it would give ra] 
me great pleasure if the Committee would also add a word to this " 


discussion; we here shall pounce upon it like hungry wolves! anes 
Reply: Rep 
nomodidaskalos and nomikos. When the New Testament uses é 
nomos in such combinations as these, it specifically refers to the Torah. “as 
The words of Jesus have, of course, a wider significance, but the danger forn 
afforded by using Agama here is, that it might lead to too great a to e 
divergence from the New Testament situation. The Committee feels, as s 
= however, that it is not able to judge of the question of the use or rejection __the 
of Agama in this connection, as it is unable to gauge the precise value wen 
oe of the word. However, it holds that one must not entertain too great 
ee: a fear of “foreign elements” in a language. The Dutch itself has (to no Que 
.} small extent through Biblical terminology) completely assimilated origin- 
eo, ally foreign words. 
“dee 
Question: supe 
ee Mark 1:2, 3. “Prepare...... way”. For the two Greek words the = 
he New Dutch Translation and Bode both use “prepare”. This is possible y 
‘a in the Dutch referring to existing roads which have to be put in order poll 
’ and to new roads which have to be laid out. The latter meaning seems _ 
to be more justified in the second passage because of the context. 
In the Balinese it is not possible to find one word that covers both Rep 
. meanings. I should prefer to use “to put in order’ in verse 2, and in ' 
si verse 3, “laying out a way over which the Lord will go”. As far as I can and 
s. see, this is in agreement with the sense of the Greek words. Because of of t 
; the ensuing difference with the uniform new Dutch translation and the 
is Malay Union Version, however, I feel compelled to submit this point Qu. 
: for the consideration of the Committee. 
| Reply: reqi 
; “Prepare...... way”. It is true that the new Dutch translation renders To 
» both kataskeuazein and hetoimazein as prepare. This has been done _ 
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deliberately, as there is practically no difference in the meaning of these 
two words, and certainly not in this passage. It is merely a fortunate 
coincidence that the Dutch word may signify either “to lay out’, or “to 
put in order something already existing”. In any case, therefore, we 
recommend that you translate both Greek words by the same word, a 
word signifying “to put in order an already existing way’’. If possible, 
choose that word which best permits a spiritual analysis. If this is to be 
found for the meaning “to lay out”, but not for the other, you will do 
better to use the meaning ‘‘to lay out” for both words. 


Question: 


Mark 1:21. Mark's euthus can as a rule be successfully rendered 
with a construction which frequently occurs in Balinese stories 
approximately ‘“‘scarcely...... when”, for instance, in verse 20, “scarcely 
had Jesus seen them, when He called them’. In verse 21, however, this 
is impossible, as here the value of the word is not clear to me. 


Reply: 


euthus. This “straightway" may be understood in two ways: either 
“as soon as it was Sabbath”, or “on the following Sabbath”. The 
former is preferable. The Sabbath was recognised as from evening star 
to evening star; therefore one went to the synagogue in the evening, 
as soon as it became Sabbath, so that here you can, in the opinion of 
the Committee, most certainly use “Scarcely was it Sabbath when He 
went to the synagogue’’. 


Question: 


Mark. 1 : 38. “for therefore came I forth” may be understood with a 
“deeper” (touching the mission of Christ in this world) or with a more 
superficial meaning (having left Capernaum). The Dutch translation 
allows for both readings, but as far as I can judge, one is compelled to 
make a choice in the Balinese. Which to choose? To me it seems better, 
if one must confine oneself to one of the two, to give preference to the 
superficial rendering, but I have some doubts. 


Reply: 


If you are actually compelled to make a choice between a “superficial” 
and a “deeper” meaning, the Committee is of opinion that the “deeper” 
of the two deserves preference. 


Question: 


Mark 1 : 44. “for a testimony unto them”. Here also Balinese 
requires a choice being made, since it possesses no such neutral pronoun. 
To whom can it be made to refer with the most probability — to the 
priests, the by-standers, the people or fellow-townsmen in general? 
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Reply: 
The greatest probability is that it relates to the priests. 


Question: 


John 19:30. “gave up the ghost’. cf. Matt. 27:50; Mark 15 : 37: 
Luke 23:46. These words also allow of two meanings in Dutch: as a 
euphemism for “dying” or as a conscious deed, although the ordinary 
reader will probably gather the former impression. The Dutch can there- 
fore use the same word four times here. Bode differentiates: Matthew 
and John “give up the Ghost”, Mark and Luke “give up the spirit”. 
I should prefer to follow his example. This would, however, make it 
necessary to introduce an indirect object in the Balinese to render it 
— so that it would have to read give up into God's (his Father's) 

and. 


Reply: 

It is certainly best that you follow the example set by Bode and 
differentiate: Matthew and John on the one hand and Mark and Luke 
on the other. If you are then compelled to introduce an indirect object 
in Matthew and John, “to the Father” might be best. 


Questions and Answers 
Dr E. A. Nida 


1. What kind of native makes the best language helper in teaching 
one the language? 


There is no off-hand answer to be given to a question as complicated 
as this one. So much depends on the circumstances, the type of language, 
the education of the informant (a name for native language helper), his 
adaptability and willingness, and especially his patience. It is not known 
precisely the situation which gives rise to this question, but let us note 
briefly the three principal types of language situations in which one uses 
native informants. 

The first occurs in languages such as Chinese, Hindustani, Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, etc., where one is often able to obtain the help of 
some native speaker who has had some experience in teaching. With 
good grammars and textbooks of the language, the teacher usually takes 
the lead in assigning certain parts of the book and gives the necessary 
drill. There are some such teachers, however, who are not expert at their 
job, and the following are some of the characteristics to beware of: 


1. Endless philosophizing about “why” the language uses such-and- 
such forms. 
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Such information may be interesting (if well presented), but may 
involve a lot of wasted time, which could be much better spent in 
getting the facts of the language rather than the theories about the 


language. 


2. Too little use of the foreign language. 


Some so-called teachers have been found to be more interested in 
improving their English than in helping the missionary learn their 
language. 


3. Too little attention to pronunciation. 


Only constant and persistent effort can correct a missionary's 
bad pronunciation, and the teacher who neglects the emphasis on 
pronunciation is doing the student a great injustice. 


The second type of language situation exists in languages such as 
Swahili, Kikongo, Ibo, Quechua, etc., where grammars are generally less 
comprehensive and teachers with some technical linguistic experience 
much less available. In these instances the missionary must often take 
the lead in developing the course, following some general language guide 
already worked out by other missionaries. It is very valuable for the new 
missionary to have had some previous linguistic training, at least, in the 
general principles of phonetics and language structure, but more often 
than not this is not the case. 

In many such cases the native language is taught to younger mission- 
aries by some older missionary, and tragically enough it is sometimes 
done without the constant presence of some native speaker. As a result, 
the younger missionaries learn to imitate the bad pronunciation (for too 
often it is bad) of their predecessor. If language classes are conducted 
by some older missionary, it is absolutely imperative that a native speaker 
should be on hand at all times, so that the correct pronunciation may be 
imitated and an adequate auditory familiarity with the language may 
be begun. 

If, instead of a language class, each missionary is expected to “dig 
out” the language with the aid of a native helper, then it is most important 
that such a person be chosen with a view to certain important quali- 
fications: 


1. An adult. 


There have been some notable exceptions to this “rule,” but on 
the whole children or adolescents are lacking in the richness of 
vocabulary and a certain amount of analytical understanding. 


2. A keen mind. 


Only a keen-minded informant will respond adequately to the 
missionary’s many questions or be alert enough to perceive the errors 
in the missionary's usage. 
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3. Infinite patience. 


The missionary's inevitable and innumerable errors will tax the | Then 
average native helper to the utmost, but if the student can only show | langu 
enthusiasm and appreciation of his teacher's efforts, it will go a long | meani 
way to compensate for the tediousness of the missionary's constant } a trat 
errors and lapses of memory. refere 


It is not necessary to worry about whether the native informant has } to be 
had much education, whether or not he can read or write, or whether he | shoul: 
happens to be the chief's son (some people think that only the chiefs | to the 
know how to speak the language correctly). Education does, of course, | in the 
tend to make a language helper more alert, but it cannot be a substitute 
for basic intellectual acumen. 3. H 

In the third type of language situation, namely, in which the language T 
is not reduced to writing (there are close to 1000 such languages), the | this ¢ 
missionary must usually begin with anyone who is willing to help, and | missic 
he attempts to find someone who may know something of an intermediate [| selves 
language also known to the missionary. The problems in this case are T 
rather specialized, and are far beyond the scope of this question-answer | no Bi 
section. An article on such problems will be forthcoming in some future } ary t 
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2. What about using native translators? ions : 
The answer to this is, of course, “By all means’ But just how and — 

to what extent may be another matter. ~g 
The degree to which native speakers of a language can be entrusted } “7° | 
with the translation work depends upon their training. Except in very - 
_ special circumstances and with the rare individual, native translators tend . 
. to be very literal. The story is told of Dr. Malcolm, professor of Zulu — 
at Natal University College. He and a native Zulu speaker were asked Ge , 
to do some translating of a government notice. Both of the translations ng 


were then submitted to some educated Zulu men, who immediately said | - 
that it was obvious that one of the translations had been done by a Zulu T 
and the other by a European. However, they were wrong in deciding 


which person had done which translation. Dr Malcolm had translated the for ¢ 
meaning of the English into idiomatic Zulu, while the native Zulu) “*™ 
speaker had felt obligated to translate more or less word for word. The wae 
result was not idiomatic Zulu, for English idioms and structure had ‘ae 
been forced into a Zulu lexical mould. a 
The fact, however, that native speakers, even though comparatively — 
well educated in the foreign language, tend to be ultra-literal in their —- 
translations, does not mean that the missionary translator can go merrily pose 
ahead with complete disregard of the native's help. In fact, the missionary pes 
= translators who have had the most language experience are the very ones . 
4 4 who insist most emphatically upon the necessity of having the native 


helper on hand constantly. 
Some translators prefer to work out an initial draft and then go over 
it with native speakers. Others have a native speaker do the original draft, 
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provided, of course, that he has an adequate educational background. 
Then this draft is worked over by the missionary for places where the 
language is too literal or for spots where the native translator missed the 
meaning of the original. In other cases, missionaries prefer to work out 
a translation together with two or three native speakers, making constant 
reference to them for idiom and syntactic form. 

It is impossible for anyone to dictate just how the native speaker is 
to be used in the translation process, but one thing is certain: nothing 
should occur in the translation which in its form is not completely natural 
to the native speech. This will necessitate far more native participation 
in the translation than is frequently the case. 


3. How long must one study a language before beginning to translate? 


There can never be a time limit imposed on such a matter, though 
this question is very frequently asked, especially by new missionaries or 
missionary candidates who are especially desirous of dedicating them- 
selves to translation work. 

The best answer which is available to this question is simply that 
no Bible translation work should be done in a language until the mission- 
ary translator is able to discuss freely in the native language all the 
problems of form and meaning. Some translations have been made 
exclusively by means of an intermediate language, but with rare except- 
ions such translations have failed to be satisfactory. Even at best they are 
temporary makeshifts. Only when the missionary has conversational 
fluency in the native language and can discuss the meanings of words 
and phrases in the native language can one hope to do a satisfactory 
piece of work. 

As to the matter of time involved before such conversational fluency is 
attained, the factors are the missionary's linguistic aptitude and ability 
and the difficulty of the language. Some translators have completed a 
Gospel within three years after beginning the study of a language (this 
is practically a minimum for satisfactory work), while others have been 
incompetent to translate after fifteen years’ study of a language. 

This type of question might not have such importance if it were not 
for the fact that the principles implied here are so often violated. For 
example, in one mission in Africa it was the normal practice to assign 
new missionaries after three months of preliminary language work to the 
task of Bible translating. This work was done with native informants, 
but the results were of course just word-for-word renderings. These 
initial efforts were fortunately revised before being submitted for publi- 
cation, but such work should have been thrown away and a fresh start 
made, for it proved impossible to “weed out” of these original, immature 
translations the highly artificial and almost meaningless phrases and 
sentences, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


- Bible Translating: an Analysis of Principles and Procedures, with Special 


Reference to Aboriginal Languages, by Eugene A. Nida, American Bible 
Society, New York, 1947. Pp. 362. 


At last a long-felt need has been admirably filled. The Secretary for 
Versions of the American Bible Society, Dr Eugene A. Nida, has pre- 
pared a handbook which, by its clear and helpful suggestions, will prove 
to be a boon to all translators of the Scriptures. As is indicated in the 
sub-title, “An Analysis of Principles and Procedures, with Special 
Reference to Aboriginal Languages,” the author's treatment combines 
both the theoretical and the practical aspects of his subject. Equipped 
with a thorough training in technical linguistics, Dr Nida selects those 
elements of the science of semantics which are indispensible in the pre- 
paration of a faithful rendering of a piece of literature. Thus, he deals 
briefly with phonology, morphology, and the differences between 


languages as regards categories of number, tense, person, voice, parts of | 


speech, syntax, and similar topics. In addition to the broad principles of 
linguistics, the author provides several chapters of observations on 
adequate renderings of some of the more perplexing words and ideas in 
the Scriptures. Besides considering terms for features of the natural 
environment and the material and social culture in Bible times, Dr Nida 
takes up the frequently more difficult and, at the same time, more 
important problems involved in translating the great doctrinal words 
conveying the essence of the divine revelation in the Scriptures. The 
reader will discover in these comments many a suggestion characterized 
by a generous measure of sanctified common sense. No major aspect of 
his subject remains untouched; there is even a section devoted to the 
mechanics of preparing the manuscript. The book closes with an appendix 
which suggests equivalents for Biblical weights and measures. Everyone 
interested in the fundamental work of Bible Societies will undoubtedly 
revel in Dr Nida’s informative book. 

Bruce M. Metzger. 


“Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament’, by Gerhard Kittel. 
One of the most indispensible helps for the translator of the New 


Testament is the dictionary of Kittel. In this great work there has been 
brought together under special words of the New Testament the result 
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of centuries of study and research. The first instalment of this work was 
published 1 April 1932. Until November 1942 the following instalments 
came quite regularly. On that date the fourth volume as far as the letter 


.N was complete. But then came the difficulties. At first there was no 


longer printed what the Swiss scholars sent and finally the entire work 
was stopped. 

Gerhard Kittel, who had been an excellent leader for this work and 
who had also written splendid articles, died in 1948, sixty years old. 
Whether someone was appointed as his successor is not yet known. but 
the work goes on again. Of the fifth volume there are already published 


“two instalments. The first four volumes will also be printed again. 


It is a pleasure to be able to say that this important work will be 
again at the disposal of the translators of the New Testament. 


F. W. Grosheide 


A New Dictionary of the Hebrew Old Testament. 


The firm of E. J. Brill in Leiden is now publishing in instalments a 
new Hebrew dictionary, edited by Ludwig Kohler in Ziirich. Up until 
now two instalments, each of 64 pages, have been published. The last 
entry is BLH. Therefore, it will take considerable time before it is com- 
pleted. Nevertheless, it is now valuable to draw it to the attention of all 
who are engaged in translation work. 

In the first place, because this new dictionary is in two languages, 
it can be used by those who know German, and also by those who know 
only English. The fact that the dictionary is bilingual is certainly an 
advantage, even though it makes the book much bigger in size. It can 
be consulted by those who previously used either Gesenius-Buhl (in 
German) or Brown-Driver-Briggs (in English). 

This new work of Kohler is important because of the many years of 
background research. It is entirely up to date and the most recent findings 
of scholars have been incorporated. In the dictionary of Gesenius, which 
is so widely used, there could not be included the extensive materials 
which have been published during the last decades to enrich our know- 
ledge of Old Testament Hebrew. This does not mean that everything 
which was brought forward during the last decades about the meaning 
and development of different Hebrew words is so incontestable that it 
could automatically be incorporated into a dictionary for daily use. Those 
who are involved extensively in translation work know how critical and 
prudent one must be in such matters. 

There is no point in raising numerous objections to the lexicographical 
methods followed by Gesenius-Buhl, and the two instalments of Kéhler’s 
work do not permit us to render a well-considered judgment. The first 
impression, however, is that this is a work that deserves our confidence. 
Only when the Kéhler’s dictionary has been completed, shall we be able 
to compare definitely his lexicon with earlier ones. Though we must 
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reserve judgment, yet it is already possible to recommend that this work 
be used together with the older lexicons. 

The question naturally arises whether in the future dictionaries such 
as Gesenius-Buh] and Brown-Driver-Briggs will become superfluous, 
For the present at least, I do not believe this to be the case. Kéhler's 
work is based upon the work of his predecessors. Where possible and 
necessary, Kéhler’s tries to redefine the meanings of words and to state 
their significance more precisely. He also gives much attention to the 
exact identification of the flora and fauna and of a good many objects 
concerning which there is frequent uncertainty. 

Kéhler does not neglect the comparative etymological matters. He 
uses the results of the steadily developing comparative research in the 
Semitic languages. However, Kéhler knows also that such research ig 
significant but not all important, so that full attention must be given to 
the semasiology of words and to the history which such words during 
the course of the centuries have undergone in the area where the language 
is spoken. Such developments often change the meaning of a word, so 
that the relation between the original and the later meaning is often not 
obvious at first. Verba valent usu, “Usage determines the meaning of 
words’, and the development in the meaning of the words happens 
consciously as well as unconsciously. 

Kéhler’s dictionary is a very important work and its use can be 
recommended. Bible translators are fully aware how difficult it is to 
“translate”; therefore, they will accept gratefully every aid offered them. 
The character of their work, which brings them into constant contact 
with the semantic development of different words in different contexts 
will lead them to make a very cautious and therefore fruitful use of this 
dictionary. It will not resolve every difficulty, and this cannot be expected. 
It will disappoint one more than once and will not show the way out 
of certain difficulties, but this should not be surprising. {t will however 
give us added light on many complicated problems. 

The full title is: Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, ed. Ludwig 
Kodhler. The price of each instalment is now three Dutch florins 
(approximately $ 0.80 ULS., and 6 shillings British). The dictionary on 
the Aramaic parts of the Old Testament has been done by Walter 
Baumgartner of Basel. His name is a guarantee of good, solid work. 


A. R. Hulst. 
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